ANTHONY TROLLOPE

who himself says, "To have the sweet, and leave the bitter
untasted, that has been my study. The preachers tell us
that this is impossible. It seems to me that hitherto
I have succeeded fairly well." It would indeed never
have seemed to him that there may be either success "which
means everything or failure which cannot be raised from
the pit. The monotony which he did not avoid, but
which he was so extraordinarily skilful, even courageous,
in dissembling, you may put down if you will to the
pressure of Victorian moral traditions. But if you do,
think of the Brontes once more, and think of Dickens too.
Admitting that Trollope stands as one of the surviving
representatives of a period, can we say that he really got
much beyond the minor function of recording it? Had
he the genius to stand above his age, to survey it like a god,
to enshrine it in history, to project it into Time, either
seen or apprehended? He had what Henry James acknow-
ledged to be a "complete appreciation of the usual", but
did he know whether, or if so how, it formed part of the
universal? And where was a touch of the poetry, the
mysticism, or even that deepest comprehension that might
have raised his achievement from a faithful transcription
of middle-class Victorian England into the representation
of an epoch?

The answer is that Trollope had neither the power nor
the wish to stand so clearly outside and above what he
saw, and the fact that he -was a child of his age is no com-
plete reply to this. Take as a good specimen of the novel
about his times that is not written from the inside Israel
ZangwilTs Jinny the Carrier, which exhibits them in a
sane and sweet temper, at a correct pace, and which is
atmospherically perfect. Zangwill had the advantages
and disadvantages of looking back sixty or seventy years.
The disadvantages are not apparent in the book, for the
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